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The Administration of the Forest Reserves. 


HE Hon. Binger Hermann, Commissioner of the 

General Land Office of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, has lately issued a circular of rules and regulations 
for the government of the forest reserves. These rules are 
approved by Secretary Bliss, and they are promulgated in 
accordance with the amendment to the Sundry Civil 
Bill, which was approved June 4th, and which authorizes 
the Secretary to establish such a service and to prescribe 
such rules as will insure the objects for which the reser- 
vations are created. 

Many ofthese rules are in a line with the scheme of admin- 
istration advised by the Committee of the Academy of 
Sciences, while others directly contravene the principles 
there laid down. At the outset, however, it may as well 
be said that the character of the rules published by the 
Secretary is not a matter of serious practical moment. He 
has not the machinery nor the money to enforce them. 
Many of his predecessors have been earnest in their desire 
to check timber depredations on the public lands, to miti- 
gate the dangers to the forest from fire, and to protect the 
mountain slopes from the pasturage of hoofed animals 
which destroy the forests wherever they tread. Like his 
predecessors, Mr. Bliss will be compelled to rely upon 
employees appointed for political reasons, and many of 
them in full sympathy with herders and speculators and 
prospectors and timber thieves who have had their way 
unchecked ever since they drifted into the west. Indeed, 
these men have always been allowed to use the forests as 
if they owned them in fee simple, and they naturally resent 
any attempt to restrain them by federal interference as an 
infringement upon their rights—rights which they feel that 
they have acquired by long usage, even if they do not rest 
on definite statutes. There have always been rules and 
regulations enough to protect the property of the United 
States, but, of course, the rules are not able to enforce 
themselves, and naturally no great energy has been 
expended in their enforcement when this work has been 
entrusted to political appointees, often selected from 
the districts which they are to oversee. It is true that 
cases are brought to trial, but no one expects local courts 





and juries to take the matter seriously, so that attempts to 
enforce the laws have been farcical. Rules have not yet 
been able to prevent individuals or corporations from 
cutting timber wherever they choose on some pretext or 
other, or from selling it in a distant market, whenever this 
could be made profitable. They have not prevented sheep 
from following each other up steep mountain slopes in 
long procession and trampling out ditches to facilitate the 
gathering of floods to lay waste the plains below. They 
have not prevented flocks and herds from gnawing every 
green thing to the ground—grass, herb, shrub and seedling 
trees—so that the snows will melt more quickly. They 
have not prevented herders from burning over league after 
league of mountain slopes to furnish fresh herbage for 
their flocks in spring and insure the desolation of the low- 
lands by floods, and the filling up of agricultural intervales 
with débris from the mountains. 

It may be said here that a portion of the forest property 
owned by the nation has been to a certain extent exempt 
from these ravages. Nothing can arrest a forest fire when 
it has gathered full force and is sweeping through the dry 
and resinous woods of the distant west. But there is such 
a thing as preventing fires and checking them at the outset. 
Ever since the Yellowstone National Park has been patrolled 
by a troop of United States cavalry that vast territory has 
suffered comparatively little in this respect. There are 
three national parks in California, and while the surround- 
ing forests have been imperiled by sheep-herders, a small 
detachment of United States troops have sufficed to avert 
the danger. These object-lessons and similar ones in 
Canada and other countries so plainly indicate the proper 
way to preserve our forests from its worst enemies that we 
can only express regret that the first bill recommended by 
the National Forestry Committee has not already been passed 
at the extra session of Congress. This bill provided that the 
Secretary of War should be directed, upon the request of the 
Secretary of the Interior, to detail troops to protect the 
forests, timber and undergrowth on the public reservations 
and on the national parks until a permanent forest bureau 
has been authorized and organized. 

It is no fault of the Secretary of the Interior that he can- 
not call upon the army with the assurance of any assistance 
under existing laws. It is no fault of his that the construc- 
tion of roads in the reservations is authorized, although 
with the force and information at his command this will 
mean that any one who wants a road will get it where he 
likes, and every time one of these roads is built it means 
new danger from fire over a large territory. The Secretary 
must make regulations for the location of mines and the 
procuring of timber for certain uses ; but without any force 
at his command to compel obedience to his restrictions, 
this means that anybody can procure timber and locate 
mines and do generally what he likes. Section 13, how- 
ever, seems to us distinctly a step backward. If we under- 
stand it, the pasturing of cattle is permitted in all reserva- 
tions, and sheep are allowed to range in the states of 
Oregon and Washington, although they are shut out from 
other reservations. This exception is made in favor of the 
extreme north-western states because ‘‘the continuous 
moisture and abundant rainfall of the Cascade and Pacific 
coast ranges make rapid renewal of herbage and under- 
growth possible.” Now, the fact is that the eastern slopes 
of the Cascade range, and all the ranges of eastern Wash- 
ington and Oregon, are arid, and these are the places where 
sheep are most abundantly herded. On the other hand, 
where the undergrowth is luxurious, there is an additional 
temptation for the shepherds to fire it in order to get it out 
of the way. This regulation is made against the experience 
of all other countries where domestic animals have ever 
been allowed to browse in the forests, and it is contrary to 
the expressed judgment of the National Academy, which is 
the scientific adviser of the Government and the body 
authorized to give counsel in such cases. The situation is 
this: One Secretary of the Interior asked advice of the 
National Academy, and the National Academy distinctly 
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states that sheep-herding should be forbidden in all the 
national forests. In the face of this the Administration 
permits it in two states, and thus takes the responsibility of 
endangering the interests of large communities. Nobody 
knows what sort of pressure has been brought by these 
two states to exempt them from restrictions imposed upon 
other reservations, but certainly the pasturage of these 
great ranges, although it may help to enrich a few indi- 
viduals, is against the highest welfare of the people of the 
United States, who own these lands and the forests on them. 


The Douglas Spruce. 


HE illustration on page 295 of this issue gives a far 

better idea of the dimensions attained by this tree 
than any mere enumeration of diameter measurements. In 
the region adjacent to Puget Sound, where the logs repre- 
sented in our illustration were cut, the Douglas Spruce, 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia, grows to its largest size, often attain- 
ing a diameter of ten feet above the swell at the base of the 
trunk. Trunks twelve feet in diameter are reported, but if 
they exist they are very rare, trees with stems five or six 
feet in diameter representing an average good forest 
growth. The maximum height which this tree attains is 
still doubtful, and we shall be glad of any facts regarding 
it. It is probable that some specimens near Puget 
Sound have grown three hundred feet high, and there 
are stories, still needing confirmation, of individuals 
four and even five hundred feet in height. So far 
as we know, however, the tallest North American tree 
of which there are reliable measurements is the Redwood, 
measured last year on Eel River, California, by Professor 
Sargent, General Abbot and Mr. John Muir (see vol. x., p. 42), 
which was three hundred and forty feet in height. 


The Effects of Wind on Trees. 


, ‘HE great tornado of May 27th, 1896, gave an oppor- 

tunity rarely offered for observing the effects of a 
strong wind on different trees. Professor J. B. S. Norton, 
botanical assistant in the Missouri Botanic Garden, took 
abundant notes at the time and has watched the trees dur- 
ing the past winter and marked their growth this spring. 
The results of these observations were embodied in an 
interesting paper read before the St. Louis Academy of 
Science, the chief portions of which we take pleasure in 
presenting to our readers through the kindness of Professor 
Norton : 


The general effects of wind on trees play no very important 
part in the economy of nature. The action of varying winds 
on trees calls forth the efforts of the trees to strengthen the 
wood in every direction, so that trees growing in exposed sit- 
uations are stronger and consequently make better lumber. 
The only thing to keep whole forests from being overthrown 
where the trees are crowded together is the protection afforded 
by the more sturdy ones on the border. In localities where 
there is a prevailing wind the trees lean in the opposite direc- 
tion, as is noticeable along the seacoast, where they seem 
to grow away from the water. Mr. Eigen, in Zoe, April, 1892, 
says that, besides causing the phenomenon just mentioned, 
the wind plays a prominent part in determining the shape of the 
tree. Most treesin wind-swept places have horizontal crowns. 
Some of these may grow more erect when transplanted to 
other situations. One species of Baccharis on the coast of 
California, with a spreading top, changes its shape so much 
when grown in the mountain regions away from the wind that 
the mountain form has been described as a different species. 
Other species that have grown for ages in windy situations may 
have the horizontal shape so fixed that it is retained wher- 
ever they may be grown. 

In looking over the treesabout St. Louis most of my obser- 
vations have been confined to the western part of the city near 
the Missouri Botanical Garden and Tower Grove Park, where 
the damage was done by a straight wind from a westerly 
direction. This is shown even now by the fact that most of 
the branches removed were from the west side of the trees, 
where they were bent more by the wind, those on the oppo- 
site side being under but little transverse strain. A great 
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many trees that were partially uprooted are still inclined more 
or less toward the east. A few trees that were strained beyond 
the limit of the elasticity of their trunks, and yet did not break, 
still retain the curve away from the wind. This can beseen in 
afew Taxodiums in the garden and in many Elms about the 
city, perhaps in other trees. In Lafayette Park, where the 

enuine tornado did its work, the conditions are quite dif- 
erent and the destruction much greater, but many things 
besides wind must be taken into account as causes of the effects 
observed. Soil conditions have much to do with the uproot- 
ing of trees, as also does the root-form. Trees like the Spruce, 
with spreading roots near the surface, will be much more 
easily uprooted than those with tap-roots. If the root system 
and the soil which surrounds it is able to stand more strain 
than the parts of the tree above ground a break in the trunk 
or branches will result. The breaking depends on the strength 
of the wood, the amount of surface exposed to the wind by 
branches and foliage, and toa great measure on the shape 
and position of the tree and the method of branching. Coni- 
cal trees like the Sweet Gums, European Elms and most of 
the conifers would have less strain on the roots and trunk than 
those of the opposite shape like American Elms, and Maples. 
The latter have the most of the wind-exposed surface toward 
the top where the wind is stronger, and the additional force 
and weight so far from the base gives a greater leverage on 
the roots and trunk. So we should expect more of the spread- 
ing-topped trees to be broken or uprooted, and such is the 
fact. But the breaking or splitting of so many trees of this 
form is to be attributed more to their method of branching. 
Trees with excurrent trunks and small lateral branches are not 
nearly as apt to be broken as those with a number of large 
ascending branches. Trees of great elasticity would be injured 
less than those not so elastic. The Silver Maples suffered as 
they did probably on account of their brittle wood, not being 
able to give before the wind without breaking, like some 
more elastic woods. 

The damage would have been much less had the tornado 
made its appearance when the trees were leafless. Taking all 
the wind storms together, the coniferous trees are probably 
injured more than others for the reason that they always have 
a heavy load of leaves and because most of the wind storms 
come when the deciduous trees are leafless. The leaves offer 
a much greater surface for the wind to play upon, and espe- 
cially do wet leaves, as has been pointed out by Mr. Kerrin the 
Proceedings of the Staten Island Natural Science Association 
for March, 1895. Where the leaves are not matted together by 
the water in rain storms, as they probably were in the St. Louis 
tornado, and thus offer more weight and resisting surface to 
the wind, it is interesting to notice what a small surface they 
present. The petioles are flexible in many trees, like the 
Maples, and especially the Poplars, and in the wind they allow 
the leaf-blade to assume a position parallel to the direction of 
the wind, thus presenting to it only the edge. The Silver 
Maple probably suffered more from the storm last May than 
any other trees. Scarcely a tree touched by the storm is 
left unbroken, and most of them have lost the principal 
branches or even the whole crown. The trees are well rooted, 
and the brittle wood, with its mass of foliage, is easily snapped 
off. Ulmus Americana suffered principally because the heavy 
spreading top with its slender branches is in such a posi- 
tion that_they were easily split off. The irregular growth of 
the fibres makes the wood very tough, though it is only mod- 
erately strong. Where no weakness in the structure of the 
trees exposed them to injury, this species has withstood the 
storm remarkably well. In Lafayette Park, where everything 
else was almost totally destroyed, some Elms, full of branches, 
remain standing, though in many cases the branches are bent 
out of their original position. Trees of Liriodendron Tulipi- 
fera, in consequence of their weak brittle wood, were broken 
off through the main trunk. The Basswood suffered in about 
the same way. The Osage Orange of our hedges has very 
strong, tough wood, but the results of the storm show that it is 
easily split and uprooted. The large leaves, as well as a poor 
root system, allowed many Catalpas to be uprooted. The wood 
is not strong, but the number of branches partly twisted off 
shows that it is not so easily broken as some stronger woods. 

The Oaks are among the strongest woods, and were scarcely 
injured. Most of the Oaks are as well able to withstand wind 
storms as any trees we have. The trunk is excurrent and the 
gnarly lateral branches are very thick and strong. The trees 
are also very well rooted. Many trees of Populus monilifera 
are still standing about the city, though this tree has weak 
wood and grows so rapidly that it is little protected by other 
trees. Ulmus campestris and Liquidambar Styraciflua were 
little injured. Their salvation was in their form, a strong 
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excurrent growth with small horizontal branches and most of 
the wind-exposed surface toward the base. The latter tree has 
rather brittle wood, which breaks under comparatively little 
transverse strain. Gleditschia triacanthos, with its wide- 
spreading top and slender branches, we should expect to find 
much injured, but even isolated trees have stood well. The 
wood is strong, tough and elastic, and the finely divided leaves 
are not sufficiently abundant to offer much resistance to winds. 
Among those trees that escaped almost uninjured is Taxodium 
distichum, the Bald Cypress. The tall pyramidal shape which 
this tree takes in cultivation in our parks, so different from the 
wide-spreading tree of the southern swamps, offers very little 
resistance to the wind. The strong, elastic, almost whip-like 
trunks simply swayed back and forth in the gale without 
breaking or uprooting. Other conifers like the heavier Pines 
were uprooted. 


A Chrysanthemum Disease. 


AST season the attention of this Department was called 
to a peculiar disease of Chrysanthemums in this sec- 

tion, which was confined wholly to the variety Philadelphia. 
Mr. Robert Miller, of Messrs. Strauss & Co., first noticed 
the trouble which had appeared on his plants while he was 
absent fora week. Although other varieties were in the 
same house with the Philadelphia and on the same bench, 
they showed no evidence whatever of the disease. The 
affected plants had numerous yellow spots or blotches on 
the leaves. The spots were irregular in size and shape 





Fig. 37.—Sun-print of a diseased leaf of Chrysanthemum Philadelphia. 


and stood out in striking contrast to the green portions of 
the leaf, especially if the latter was held between the eye 
and the light. In the case of Mr. Miller's plants, the leaves 
formed during his absence were most seriously affected, 
while those which had developed after he had taken per- 
sonal charge were in most cases free from the trouble. In 
many instances a minute puncture was found near the 
centre of the spots. From this and other facts it seems 
probable that the disease is due to some inherent charac- 
teristic of the variety, by virtue of which it reacts quickly 
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to any injury either in the shape of insect bites or punc- 
tures, improper watering or feeding, etc. The variety, in 
other words, is constitutionally weak and needs only a very 
slight disturbance to cause a local breaking down of the 
cell contents, followed by the effects already noted. Sev- 
eral insects were present on the plants, notably leaf-hop- 
pers, aphides (green and black), and a species of thrips. 
These insects were present, however, to a limited extent 
everywhere in the houses, and the marks of their bites and 
punctures were seen, unaccompanied by any further inju- 
ries except in the case of the variety named. Figure 37 is 
an illustration from a sun-print of a diseased leaf. The 
dark spots in the picture show the position of the yellow 
discolorations. It would be interesting to know if this 
disease attacks the same variety elsewhere. 

It may be well to call attention here to the fact that there 
are many cases of yellow spotting of the leayes of green- 
house plants which can in most cases be traced to an 
improper use of water in its application to the soil and to 
a neglect of the right conditions of temperature, humidity, 
etc., in the houses. It is unnecessary to go into all the 
details of the changes in the vital functions of the plant 
which may take place under such conditions. Suffice it to 
say that as the tissues become waterlogged, groups of cells 
being thus disabled from manufacturing food, use up what 
they already contain, and when this trouble reaches a cer- 
tain point yellowing and other changes follow. When a 
plant gets into this abnormal condition the bite or puncture 
of an insect will often hasten the changes, which eventually 
result in the formation of yellow, brown and various 
colored spots. Certain fungi, too, find these more or less 
disorganized areas excellent feeding ground, so that they 
come in and complete the work. Too often only the 
insect or fungus is seen and considered, the fact being 
overlooked that they are only links in a chain, as it were, 
and oftentimes not very important ones at that. All this 
means that to be successful with plants under glass or 
anywhere else we must first learn to know them, feel their 
needs, and thus be able to keep them healthy, vigorous 
and productive. In many cases the presence of insect 
pests and fungous diseases is only evidence that the grower 
is not in close touch with his plants ; that he is neglecting 
some of the fundamental principles underlying their growth, 
and that until these principles are recognized he cannot 
hope to attain the highest success in his art. 

B. T. Galloway. 


Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Correspondence: 
London Letter. 


KALANCHOE FLAMMEA.—This is a new introduction from 
Somaliland which is now flowering for the first time at 
Kew. It possesses all the characters of a distinct and beau- 
tiful greenhouse plant, so that it is certain to become pop- 
ular. The stems are erect, about a foot high, clothed with 
opposite spathulate fleshy leaves from two to three inches 
long, and an erect, long-stalked sub-paniculate cyme of many 
bright scarlet flowers, brilliant as a soldier’s coat. Each 
flower is three-quarters of an inch wide, or about the same 
size as the flowers of Crassula coccinea, and as they are 
sub-umbellate they present heads five inches across. The 
plant has been in flower a month or more and will last for 
some weeks longer. It produces basal growths freely and 
promises to ripen seeds. The genus Kalanchoe consists 
of about thirty species, chiefly native of tropical Africa. It 
is related to Crassula. 

Vitis Vornrertana.—This is a suggested new species in 
the way of Voinieriana antarctica, but of much larger pro- 
portions. It is being distributed by Monsieur Sallier, 
nurseryman, Neuilly, France, who recommends it for out- 
side cultivation in the west and south of France and for 
winter gardens in England. It has been received by 
Monsieur Charles Baltet from Monsieur Voinier, of Tonkin, 
who found it on the Nin-Binh mountains in Laos, where it 
clambers over rocks, etc., like Ivy, but so vigorously that, 
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according to Monsieur Voinier, it would soon cover a 
cathedral. It has stout Rhopala-like stems and alternate 
trifoliate leaves with long stout petioles, each leaflet being 
oblong-obovate, four inches by five, the margins serrate, 
the nerves very prominent, rich glossy green above, the 
under surface covered with soft hairs. It is said to have 
enormous grape-like fruit, with large seeds, and to be of 
peculiar flavor. A plant of it recently added to the Kew 
collection bears out this description in regard to vigor of 
growth and the characters of the leaves. 

Escattonia Lancteyensis.—Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons have 
raised this hybrid Escallonia by crossing the well-known 
E. macrantha with E. Philipiana. They showed it in flower 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
although it failed to win a certificate it was of interest to 
growers of hardy plants by reason of its intermediate char- 
acters, the flowers and leaves being at least twice as large 
as those of E. Philipiana. The color of the former is pale 
rose, and they are arranged in dense clusters on the branch- 
lets toward the ends of the stronger shoots. It is likely 
to find favor as a plant for gardens near the sea in the 
warmer parts of this country where Escallonias are effec- 
tively planted, both as fences and in shrubberies.  E. 
Philipiana is quite hardy at Kew, forming a handsome 
shrub and flowering freely in June. 

ExacuM MACRANTHUM.—For many years this beautiful 
tropical Gentianad has been successfully cultivated at 
Kew, but it has not yet become a popular garden plant, 
although several market growers near London have essayed 
its cultivation. It has numerous erect stems, from one to 
two feet high, clothed with rich green elliptic-lanceolate 
leaves three inches long and bearing terminal many- 
flowered corymbs of rotate deep blue flowers nearly two 
inches across. It is a biennial and requires the conditions 
of an intermediate house. This year the plants at Kew are 
exceptionally vigorous, and this is due to their having been 
planted out in beds of loam in the newly erected Mexican 
house. I have also seen beautiful pot specimens grown 
along with Begonias. The plant is a native of Ceylon, 
where it is said to be common up to 5,000 feet elevation. 
It is the only one of the twenty species known that pos- 
sesses any merit as a garden plant. 

Ap1antum Bessonianum.—lI noticed this new Fern several 
months ago, when it received a certificate from the Royal 
Horticultural Society. We have since grown it at Kew 
and have now plants of it two feet across. It is, according 
to Mr. Baker, one of the many forms of Adiantum tenerum, 
but differs from all in its short stout fronds, the pinne of 
which are exceptionally thick in substance and which 
densely overlap each other, as in the smaller A. Pacottii. 
For the discovery and introduction of this plant we are 
indebted to Mr. Hart, of Trinidad. Last week seventy 
large imported plants of it were sold at one of the London 
auction-rooms. For garden purposes the name Bessoni- 
anum may be treated as specific, A. tenerum as now con- 
stituted being almost generic. It includes such widely 
different Ferns as A. Farleyense, A. Lathomi, A. Victoria, 
A. rhodophyllum, A. princeps, etc. 

Victor1a Mepats.—The Council of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society has commemorated the diamond jubilee of 
Queen Victoria’s reign by awarding medals to sixty of the 
most distinguished horticulturists in the British Empire. It 
is intended to maintain the number of sixty by filling up 
the gaps made by death, so that in time the Victoria Medal 
of Horticulture will be a coveted prize. It is as impossible 
to find sixty horticulturists who stand above all their con- 
temporaries in professional ability as to find the sixty 
handsomest ladies or largest babies in a large community. 
A considerable number of those at first selected by the 
Council have for various reasons declined the honor. It 
may interest many of your readers to see who have been 
finally chosen for this distinction. 

Botanists: J. G. Baker, F.R.S. (Kew), I. B. Balfour, F.R.S. 
(Edinburgh), Rev. Henslow, Sir J. D. Hooker, Dr. Morris, 
(Kew). 
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Curators: F. W. Burbidge (Dublin), F. W. Moore (Glas- 
nevin), G. Nicholson (Kew). 

Breeders: J. Heal (Veitch & Sons), J. Seden (Veitch & 
Sons). 

Gardeners: A. F. Barron, W. Crump, Mal. Dunn, J. 
Hudson, P. Kay, J. McIndoe, E. Molyneux, J. Smith 
(Mentmore), H. Speed, O. Thomas (Windsor), D, Thomson 
(Drumlanrig), G. Wythes. 

Nurserymen: P. Burr, W. Bull, G. Bunyard, R. Dean, 
G. Dickson (Chester), J. Fraser (Lea Bridge), H. Herbst, 
J. Laing, G. Paul, W. Paul, T. F. Rivers, F. Sander, A. Sut- 
ton, W. Thompson, H. Turner. 

Landscape-gardener: H. E. Milner. 

Scribes: G. Gordon (Gardeners’ Magazine), J. O'Brien 
(Orchids), J. Wright (Journal of Horticulture). 

Collectors : W. Boxall (Low & Co.), C. Maries (Veitch & 
Sons). 

Salesman : G. Monro (Covent Garden). 

Amateurs: E. J. Beale, Dean Hole, Rev. Dombrain, C. T. 
Dreury, H. J. Elwes, F.R.S., Professor Foster, F.R.S., 
Rev. F. Horner, Miss Jekyll, Hon. W. Rothschild, Baron 
Schroeder, N. Sherwood, M. R. Smith, Miss Willmott, G. F. 


Wilson, Rev. Wolley-Dod. 
| oe W. Watson. 


Plant Notes. 


Rupseckta Gotpen Giow.—We have no lack of bold 
yellow flowers from midsummer onward, and yet addi- 
tional experience with this Rudbeckia commends it for a 
place in the wilder parts of the hardy plant border. As we 
have before stated, it is probably a double form of R. 
laciniata, a species which is not often seen in cultivation. 
It is really a plant of distinct character, with attractive 
foliage and abundant bloom. The stems are at this season 
quite six feet high, and although they bear up fairly well 
against storms and winds they would be the better for 
some support. In the July number of Zhe Mayflower it is 
stated that this double Rudbeckia was probably sent to Mr. 
John Lewis Childs by a correspondent from Stephenson 
County, Illinois, where it is said to grow wild in open 
woods, and is popularly known as the Wild Yellow Dahlia. 
As we have before stated, the color is not a pure yellow, 
and the flower is somewhat disheveled without having 
the grace of the Cactus Dahlia. Nevertheless, its hardi- 
ness, the ease with which it is propagated, the rapidity 
with which it increases and its rather stately habit make it 
worthy of notice. 


Cultural Department. 
Notes on Crinums. 


ALTHOUGH Crinum Powelli came to me with a reputation 
for hardiness, its reappearance in the border each season 
is always in the nature of a pleasant surprise, for it is rather a 
tropical plant in aspect, and, with the exception of one of its 
parents, C. longifolium (Capense), none other of the Crinums, 


{ believe, has any claims to hardiness. Yet planted out here 
in a border sheltered, except to the south, it has endured our 
winters with the very slight protection of a few leaves or thin 
pe ipo of ashes, and these possibly may not be required. It is, 
of course, cut to the ground promptly by the first frost. It is 
a noble plant with a globose bulb and short neck. It produces 
fifteen or twenty leaves, some of which are fully four feet long, 
rather soft in texture and partly channeled. The flowers, eight 
or ten in number, are borne on a peduncle two feet or two and 
a half feet high. Those of my specimen are a soft light pink 
with wide petals about two inches long when well grown. 
While the flowers are a decided improvement on those of C. 
longifolium, they are inferior to those of its other parent, C. 
Moorei. Where the climate is no more rigorous than this, 
C. Powelli will prove a desirable plant in the garden for its 
noble habit, distinctness and practical hardiness. 

But the most desirable and handsome of the Crinums is C. 
Moorei, which is worthy of space under shelter. This species 
has a round bulb with a straight long neck, from the top of 
which its handsome leaves stand out obliquely, usually about 
two feet long and evergreen. New growth commences usuall 
in the winter, and its handsome flowers are produced with 
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great i eae | in late spring. It is a fine plant for pot-culture 
and does well when pot-bound if occasionally fertilized. 
Though I have grown a number of Crinums, none of the 
others, either evergreen or deciduous, interest me particularly. 
It is too much trouble to shift them out-of-doors tor summer 
growth and store them in the winter, when the same labor can 
be expended more profitably on a selection of many hand- 
somer Amaryllids. C. pedunculatum is a species which is 
retained for the purpose of testing some time its possibilities 
in the way of growth. With my best efforts at repression, it is 
now four feet high and is flowering, with a peduncle three 
feet long furnished with twenty flowers ; these are white, with 
long narrow petals, purple filaments and brown anthers. The 
bulbs have leafy columns five or six inches in diameter. It 
appears to be a plant worth trying in a wet warm place in the 
garden, but not desirable in valuable space under shelter. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


Flower Notes. 


[* his note on the showy Alstrémeria last week, Mr. 
Cameron speaks of it as perfectly hardy, which does not 
seem to be always the case. I have one clump of this plant 
which has flowered for six or seven years, without fail, and it 
increases in size and vigor every year, but some of my neigh- 
bors find it a difficult plant to keep. Even when in soil that is 
thoroughly drained, the thick fleshy roots sometimes rot with- 
out any apparent cause. Standing water is almost certain to 
be fatal, and I have thought that perhaps the freezing and 
thawing in spring sometimes causes injury. At all events, the 
thriftiest plant I know stands on the north side of a low fence 
where the ground remains frozen for weeks sometimes, after 
it has been soft on the south side during the same time. 

This has been a trying year for Cannas. June was an ex- 
ceedingly cold month, and those that were first set out-of- 
doors made comparatively little growth. The advantages of 
the dwarf kinds are manifest, for the reliable Madame Crozy, 
although hardly more than a foot high, is bearing as many 
flowers as usual. If the seed-pods are removed as fast as they 
appear the vigor of the plant will be thrown into the flowers 
as they continue to appear, and they will improve until frost. 

Our common Clematis Virginiana is very effective now, as 
it festoons shrubbery by the roadside, and its rich green 
foliage and dainty flowers make it worthy of a place in the 
wild garden or naturally planted grounds. There are some 
strong-growing shrubs which are not injured by it, so that it 
ought not to be excluded from park shrubberies. C. coccinea, 
however, is never oppressive, having very scant foliage, so 
that it wanders through a large shrub with little observation 
and doing itno harm. Its presence is hardly made known 
until the bright coral-colored flowers are seen here and there 
on long stems well above the foliage of the bushes. This is a 
first-rate use to make of C. coccinea, for it has the advantage 
of blooming in a sparing way all the season through, so that 
every day a few flowers are produced. 

Among our showy wild flowers is Monarda didyma, or 
Crimson Balm, whose bright red flowers are common in 
midsummer in the middle states along shady streams, where 
it often grows in large masses, occasionally to the height of 
from three to four feet. It is well worth growing in the gar- 
den, where it responds to kind treatment and in deep soil 
reaches a height of four or five feet, with larger flowers, 
whose glowing color makes them conspicuous for a long dis- 
tance. The plant has a fragrance of Bergamot, and it is alto- 
gether the best of the native species of Monarda. 

The dark blue flowers of Platycodon grandiflorum, an old 
Bell-flower which has been familiar to gardens for more than 
a century, are now very beautiful, as they hang gracefully 
from the extremities of their slender stems. Some of them 
are nearly white, and they vary through different shades of 
blue, but those with the darkest flowers ure the most effective. 
The plant has long fleshy roots, which are proof against our 
coldest winters, and in good soil which does not get too dry in 
summer they reach a height of three feet and make an inter- 
esting picture for a long time. a 

Lythrum Salicaria is not uncommon on the banks of rivers 
where it has been naturalized, for it is not a native plant, and 
its growth makes it singularly effective for such a situation. 
Its spikes of purple flowers are five to six feet high, and they 
are nowhere more effective than where they can be reflected in 
the water and have a background of dark foliage. Like the 
other Loosestrifes, the plant needs little looking after when it 
has once taken hold of the ground, and it keeps in flowera 
long time. The dealers in hardy plants have two or three 
well-marked varieties which are worth growing, and all of 
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them when cut can be loosely arranged in large vases, so as to 
be very effective where such decorations are wanted. 
New Brunswick, N. J. Poet De. de 


Zonal Pelargoniums. 


ERANIUMS have received considerable attention in recent 
years from hybridizers, and a long list of good varieties 
is now in commerce, which for brilliancy of coloring and 
varied usefulness is hard to equal in any class of plants. A 
comparison of our two most popular bedding Geraniums of 
to-day with the two most popular sorts of twenty years ago, 
namely, General Grant with the old Tom Thumb, and Pink 
Perfection with the old Master Christine, will give some idea 
of the rapid improvement during that time. The gain has 
been principally confined to the semidouble and single sec- 
tions. The old stiff double forms are seldom seen now, 
probably owing to their shy flowering, lanky habit and their stiff- 
looking trusses. The semidouble ones are most popular and 
by tar the most suitable for bedding purposes, and admirably 
adapted for winter flowering in the greenhouse, either for 
general show or for cutting. 

The single varieties fade readily under the sun’s rays, and 
do not last nearly so well as the semidouble kinds. They are, 
therefore, not suitable for bedding purposes, and generally 
can only be brought to perfection under greenhouse treat- 
ment. Their bright flowers are most appreciated during the 
winter months. To procure the most serviceable plants for 
flowering, their cuttings, made from firm short-jointed wood, 
should be struck during July. They should be inserted singly 
in three-inch pots filled with a free, porous compost composed 
of equal parts of sand, leaf-mold and turfy loam. With care- 
ful shading and watering the cuttings will soon strike root, and 
should be shifted on as the pots become filled with roots, the 
final shift being into six-inch pots. The soil for these later 
shifts need not contain so much sand or leaf-mold, but should 
be moderately enriched. Occasional pinchings of the points 
of the shoots will be necessary to keep the plants bushy, and 
all flower-buds should be removed as they appear. 

The aim during the building-up season should be to keep 
the plants growing freely and at the same time to procure 
firm short-jointed wood. This can probably be done best by 
growing them in a cold frame with the sashes off, except 
during heavy rains, during August and September, removing 
them, inside before danger of frost. For winter quarters they 
need a bright house with a night temperature of forty-five 
degrees, and plenty of air admitted during suitable weather. 
When the flowering-pots are well filled with roots and the 
plants begin to bloom freely an application of weak liquid 
manure will be very helpful. They may be allowed to begin 
to flower in October, and with proper care they will continue 
to produce an abundance of bloom throughout the winter. 
The perfection to which they can be brought with a little extra 
care is remarkable, and cultivators who have never made any 
special effort with them would be agreeably surprised at the 
difference it makes. 

I always think single Pelargoniums the most attractive for 
greenhouse decoration, though they are not nearly as useful 
for cutting as the semidouble forms. The varieties are 
numerous, and all have more or less distinctive features, so 
that the selection of the kinds one may think the best is largely 
a matter of individual taste. If asked to name the best varie- 
ties of their respective colors I should have no hesitation in 
choosing Athlete, scarlet ; Queen of the Belgians, white ; Day- 
break, pink ; Madame Reydellet,salmon. Butthereareso many 
really good varieties that it is needless to enumerate more. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. William Scott. 


Three Good Conifers. 


I RECENTLY saw a specimen of Pinus parviflora which 

was nearly twenty feet high and broader at the top than 
near the ground, although it was well branched to the turf. 
The short, silvery white leaves give it a very distinct appear- 
ance which is unlike that of any other Pine I know. It is 
perfectly hardy in New England, and there seems no reason 
why it should not become as tall a tree as it does in the moun- 
tains of Japan, where, according to Professor Sargent, at 
elevations of more than 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
it is found growing singly or in small groves, and reaching a 
height of sixty and sometimes seventy feet. The coniters 
which can be trusted to grow in the gardens of eastern North 
America are not very numerous, and the fact, therefore, that 
this beautiful Pine flourishes in this section ought to be more 
generally known. 

Another desirable and hardy Pine is Pinus Koraiensis. It 
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came here originally from Japan, but is a native of the Korean 
peninsula and the Manchurian coast region. Like P. parvi- 
flora and our native White Pine, it has five leaves in a cluster, 
but it is a comparatively small tree, rarely being more than 
thirty feet high. Its pale green leaves do not fall until the end 
of three or four years, so that it has the appearance of being 
more densely foliaged than other White Pines whose leaves 
are shorter-lived. It is perfectly hardy as far north as New 
England, and its abundant leaves and the bright red color of 
its young shoots give it a distinct and attractive appearance. 
Abies Cilicica is a comparatively rare tree in collections, 
although there are fine specimens to be seen in Mr. Hunne- 
well’s pinetum, and in the Hoopes pinetum at Westchester, 
Pennsylvania—trees forty feet high, standing in compact, 
sharp-pointed cones and branching from the ground with pale 
silvery foliage. This Fir is a native of the Taurus Mountains, 
and in ancient Cilicia it forms extensive forests at elevations 
of from 3,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea. It does not flourish, 
however, in western Europe, because its young shoots, which 
appear very early, are often caught by late frosts, and for this 
reason European nurserymen do not propagate it largely, and 
it has never been a common tree in commerce. Nevertheless, 
it is excelled in beauty by none of the Silver Firs that are 
hardy here, except the Colorado varieties of Abies concolor. 
Newport, R. I. ap a 


The Bermuda Lily Disease. 


HE disease which attacks the Bermuda Lily, so largely 
forced for Easter decoration in this country, usually 
destroys from twenty to sixty per cent. of the crop, and no 
one knows how many of the bulbs are lost in the fields 
where they are grown. The disease has been attributed to 
various causes, and an investigation has been carried on 
by A. S. Woods, of the Division of Vegetable Pathology of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, for three years 
past, for the purpose of ascertaining its real character, so 
as to find, if possible, some hopeful remedial treatment. 
The result of these studies will soon be issued in a bulletin, 
but in view of the fact that the bulbs are now coming in, 
Professor Galloway makes a brief statement in the American 
Florist of the general facts discovered, from which we quote : 


The Lily disease is characterized by the spotting and distor- 
tion of the leaves and sometimes the flowers and a general 
stunting of the plants. When the flowers are spotted the plants 
are unsalable, regardless of the condition of the leaves. Where 
the flowers, however, and the upper whorls of leaves are not 
injured the plants may still be sold for certain decorative 
purposes. 

The disease has been attributed to worn-out soil, premature 
removal of flowers and stems, premature harvesting, im- 
proper propagation, bad treatment during forcing, and the 
attacks of various insects and fungi. All these matters have 
received more or less attention, and experiments, extending 
through several seasons, have been made to prove the truth 
or falsity of the various theories. Asa result of the work the 
evidence is sufficient to warrant the statement that the trouble 
is not due to any one thing, but is brought on by a combina- 
tion of factors, involving long-continued improper selection, 
propagation and cultivation in the field; the work of a mite 
(Rhizoglyphus echinops); injuries resulting from the punctures 
of plant lice, or aphides, and the attacks of certain bacteria and 
fungi, notably an Oospora related to the one associated with 
potato scab. The injuries from the mites, aphides and fungi 
are always more severe on plants which have been weakened 
by improper methods of propagation, selection, etc., while 
being forced. 

In regard to preventive measures, it is plain that work must 
begin where the bulbs are grown in the field. Every plant 
that shows evidence of disease should be destroyed, and only 
the strongest and healthiest bulbs should be used for propaga- 
tion. A second selection should be made when the plants 
from the scales are being transferred to the field. A third 
selection should be made when the bulbs are prepared for 
shipment, so as to reduce as much as possible the difficulties 
encountered by those who force the bulbs. In the field, rota- 
tion of crops should be practiced, for bulbs long grown on the 
same soil will have more of the mites and other parasitic 
organisms to contend against, and hence will run greater risks 
of being weakened. The bulbs should be ripened with their 
stems on and should be dug only when fully matured and 
rested. 

When forced, bulbs should be planted in well-drained, well- 
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aerated soil, containing not more than one-fourth well-rotted 
manure. All injured bulbs should be thrown out, and in 
watering the young foliage should be kept as dry as possible, 
for it may be injured by having water injected into the tissues. 
In feeding avoid the use of solutions of horse, cow and sheep 
manures, as they have a tendency to clog the soil, resulting in 
asphyxiation of the roots and consequent injury to the top. 
Soluble chemical foods may be used to advantage, but caution 
must be exercised in applying them. 


Correspondence. 


Electrical Attraction of Trees. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—A Frenchman, Monsieur Dimitrie, in making experi- 
ments with the resistance of various materials to the electric 
spark, has sought to know the reason why the different kinds of 
trees are so unequally susceptible to lightning. Samples of beech 
and oak being exposed to the spark of a Holtz machine, 
showed that the oakwood had been thoroughly traversed by 
the spark after one or two revolutions of the machine, while 
for the beech twelve to twenty revolutions were necessary. 
Black poplar and willow required five revolutions. The woods 
having a — sap appear to have offered no resistance to the 
electric spark, but the resinous woods, on the contrary, exhib- 
ited considerable resistance. Trees of starchy constitution, 
poor in fats, such as the Oak, Poplar, Willow, Maple, Elm and 
Ash, offer far less resistance than those rich in fats like the 
Beech, Walnut, Linden and Birch. Experiments with the Pine 
(which in winter contains an excess of oil, but in summer is 
as poor as the trees of starchy fibre), show that in the summer 
season it is as easily attacked by the spark as the Oak, while in 
winter it offers the same resistance as the Beech and the 
Walnut. 

It was also shown that by extracting the oil (by means of 
ether) from the walnut and beech wood, they became as sus- 
ceptible to the spark as the woods of starchy fibre. 

Another point of interest in the experiments showed that 
living, growing woods offered greater resistance than dead 
wood. Bark and foliage are always bad conductors of elec- 
tricity, but that is secondary to the conducting power of the 
tree in its ensemble. Trees, and the parts of trees which are 
the best conductors of electricity, are more frequently struck 
by lightning than those trees and parts which are bad con- 
ductors. Thus, in the forests of the principality of Lippe, 
from 1879 to 1885, the trees struck by lightning were 159 Oaks, 
twenty-one Beeches, twenty Fir-trees, fifty-nine Pines and 
twenty-one other trees of various kinds. The domain covered 
by observations showed about two per cent. Oak, seventy per 
cent. Beech, thirteen per cent. Fir and six per cent. of Pines. 
The danger would then be five times for the Fir, thirty-three 
times for the Pine and forty-eight times greater for the Oak 
than for the Beech. ° 

The danger to trees from lightning is great in proportion to 
the electrical conductibility at ticle wood. The intluence of 
this conductibility of trees upon the frequency of lightning 
strokes is shown by the fact that dead wood (good conductor) 
is more frequently struck than green wood (bad conductor), 
and that the trunks of trees are struck oftener (in the Lippe 
forests 197 times) than the tops (seventy-eight times). 

The author discusses the influence of the site and soil upon 
lightning strokes of trees. He recognizes that the proximity 
of streams augments the danger. Isolated trees appear to be 
more exposed than those massed in clumps; but when the 
electric tension is very high, all trees are liable to be struck. 

Chicago, Ill. Rosa G. Abbott, 


The Vitality of Seeds. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Nine years ago I took up about fifty clumps of Lily-of- 
the-valley for forcing, which contained seeds from Foxgloves 
scattered through the bed. The clumps were placed along 
the edge of the greenhouse path. After the Lily-of-the-valley 
had been forced and began to die away, seedling Foxgloves 
came up, and there has never been a spring season since 
when a large number did not germinate, and this season there 
are several hundred. Ten years ago last June I planted seeds 
of Hibiscus militaris in the open border, and every year since I 
have found a number of seedlings; this year half a dozen. In 
the place where six years ago were planted seeds of Rocky Moun- 
tain Columbine, seedlings continue to germinate, although none 
have been sown there since. Tobacco, Verbenas, Ageratum, 
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annual Larkspurs, came up for years after in the same place, 
and African Marigolds are apt to become weeds if left to 
ripen seeds. Begonia semperflorens sowed itself freely last 
summer, and this spring we have a considerable number of 
seedlings up. Garden Geraniums often come up after the 
seed has been in the ground through the winter. 

Wellesley, Mass. T. D. Hatfield. 


Taxation for Municipal Improvements. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Your correspondent, A. O. Glees, in his letter, pub- 
lished July 21st, on The Cost of City Parks, has suggested a 
solution of a vexed question which arises in every special 
assessment for park and other improvements. I have had 
some correspondence with the Board of Street Openings 
regarding a similar matter, and although Mr. Glees’ solu- 
tion appears just, I should like to have some one explain 
how the scheme proposed can be put into execution. The 
scheme seems to me impractical, the law and practice being 
against the plan proposed. 

The Law Department wrote me recently as follows: ‘ Ac- 
cording ta the law as it now stands, assessments are 
limited to half the value of the property, as found by the Tax 
Commissioners for the purpose of taxation. When we come 
to open a street the large unimproved tracts, which are 
assessed too low, cannot be made to pay their fair share of the 
assessment, while the small owners who have improved their 
property, and whose property is valued for the purpose of taxa- 
tion relatively higher than the large unimproved holdings, 
have, in consequence, to pay more than their share. So the 
original injustice is not represented by the relative difference 
in the amount of taxes actually paid, but they should be 
increased by the relative difference in assessments made 
necessary by the disproportionate valuations of the Tax 
Commissioners.” 

Here is a condition of affairs detrimental to municipal im- 
provement, and it seems to demand attention. 

New York. Benjamin Doblin. 


Roadside Notes. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—When one chances to come upon a piece of road 
diversified with groves of trees screening it from the sunshine, 
and a variety of wild growths clothing the space by the side 
of the track, the thought always comes, why need we have 
such barren, sun-smitten roadsides? I recently drove overa 
charming road where wild Grapevines luxuriated in freedom. 
Sometimes they crept from the track along the grass to the 
fence which they covered for rods, or they would climb trees 
and wander over shrubs. Smilax rotundifolia, with its globu- 
lar clusters of berries well formed, made a graceful com- 
panion, and clumps of Monarda fistulosa were abundant, 
looking cool in pale purple beside the glowing flame-color of 
Asclepias tuberosa, now in its glory, and spreading over field 
and lawn as well as roadside. On the north side of a grove, 
Rudbeckias were making a rich display among the white 
Yarrow. Several kinds of the Hawkweed family were stand- 
ing erect and stately, their branching tops just coming into 
flower, a striking feature among the more humble growths, 
though less brilliant in blossom than many of their neighbors. 
Here, too, was Pokeweed, Phytolacca decandra, a truly regal 
plant, of which the red-purple fruit is its chief ornament. 
Tephrosia, though out of bloom, added in large patches of 
pale green an unusual tint. Along moist places, among 
fringing Willows and Rushes, Asclepias incarnata spread its 
crimson umbels. In shady nooks a pretty pink Desmodium 
was blooming. Such delicacy of color is rare at this season 
among wild flowers, and even the Swamp Rose, Rosa Caro- 
lina, is of a deeper hue. Of the latter, beside many fine 
specimens of usual size, a cluster of bushes were noted that had 
been cut to the ground by some ruthless hand, and now, though 
but a foot or two in height, were covered with a profusion of 
flowers. Upona shallow pool was growing Water Crowfoot, 
Ranunculus multifidus, and on a running stream R. aquatilis. 
These curious plants are of interest owing to their peculiar 
foliage, which is submerged. 

These wild roadside plants offer a pleasant study to any 
one who has an eye for natural beauty, and those who make 
it their business to ‘clear up” the ey occasionally 
seldom carry their designs to the extent of drawing away the 
débris. A little discrimination, however, in eliminating what 
might prove troublesome, and allowing the rest to grow in a 
natural way, would add largely to the beauty that is so freely 
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afforded us, besides giving us lessons in the natural grouping 
of plants and flowers, which we sadly need. 
White Pigeon, Mich. Dorcas E. Collins. 


Recent Publications. 


A New Insect Pest in Tleeratea kt 
INCE our allusion to the Massachusetts l4W against the 
brown-tail moth we have received a Special Bulletin 
of the Massachusells Agricultural College Experiment Sta- 
tion, prepared by Dr. Fernald and A. H. Kirkland, which 
gives an interesting account of the insect which is called 
Euproctis chrysorrheea, although other generic names have 
been used for it, as Bombyx, Liparis and Porthesia. It seems 
that on the 8th of May this year word was sent to the office of 
the Gypsy-moth Committee that some insect was destroy- 
ing the leaves of the Pear-trees of a citizen of Somerville. 
An agent of the Department was at once sent there, who 
found no gypsy-moths, but reported that some other insect 
had made “tents” at the tips of the branches of the Pear- 
trees. After a time examination of the caterpillars by 
Professor Fernald proved them to be the well-known 
destructive pest of Europe, the brown-tail moth. The 
males are pure white, with a satiny lustre on the fore 
wings, which sometimes carry a few black dots and a 
reddish brown tuft at the end of the abdomen. The anten- 
nz are white fringed with pale yellowish hairs, and the 
moth measures about one and a quarter inches from tip 
to tip of the expanded wings. The females have no black 
spots on the wings, the anal tuft is larger and lighter, and 
the antenne are shorter. The expanse of the wings is 
about one and three-quarter inches. The eggs are laid in 
July in masses of from two hundred to three hundred, 
usually on the under side of the leaves, where they hatch 
in a short time, and the young caterpillars soon leave 
nothing but the skeletons of the leaves. While still young 
these caterpillars begin to construct a regular habitation at 
the end of the twigs by drawing together a few leaves, 
lining and surrounding them with silk, where they remain 
all winter. Before the leaves begin to grow, the caterpillars 
emerge from their winter retreat and feed on the swelling 
buds. The full-grown caterpillar is sometimes one and 
three-quarter inches long. When the caterpillars are done 
feeding they change to pupz in the early part of June 
among the leaves, spinning an open cocoon of coarse silk. 
In a short time the moths emerge, and after mating lay 
their eggs. 

Careful inquiry seems to establish the fact that this insect 
has been known about Somerville for some five years, and 
probably it existed in small numbers for several years 
before it attracted attention, and then it was supposed to 
be the gypsy-moth. Men employed in destroying the 
gypsy-moth probably have supposed them to be some 
common American species, and paid no attention to them, 
as their work, by act of legislature, was directed against 
the gypsy-moth solely. The area in which the insect has 
done serious damage this year is nearly circular in outline, 
and has a diameterof about a mile. But the pestis already 
found in single colonies at some distance, and no doubt it 
has been distributed by traffic to many places from which 
no report has yet been heard. The Pear seems to be its 
favorite food-plant, and as these trees greatly outnumber 
other fruit-trees in the settled portions of Massachusetts, 
the loss is severely felt by property owners. It feeds, 
however, on many other trees, and among these the bul- 
letin mentions the following: Basswood, Sugar Maple, 
White Maple, Sycamore Maple, Plum, Cherry, Wild Black 
Cherry, Peach, Crab-apple, Apple, Quince, White Ash, 
American Elm, Black Walnut and Weeping Willow. Of 
shrubs and climbers the Grape, Virginia Creeper, Wistaria, 
Raspberry, Weigelia, Spireea Thunbergii, Blackberry, Rose, 
Japan Quince, Currant and Gooseberry are named. It also 
feeds upon the Geranium, Burdock Plantain, Rhubarb, 
Strawberry and many other herbs, so that the number and 
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variety of its food-plants indicate that it may become a 
serious pest. 

During the latter half of May the caterpillars swarmed 
from the defoliated Pear-trees over the ground and walks 
and fences in search of food. Trees in full leaf in the path 
of this hungry army were stripped in a few days. For 
example, they attacked a large Cherry-tree covered with 
dense foliage one morning, and five days later hardly a 
green leaf remained on the tree and the half-grown fruit 
was nearly devoured. In a badly infested orchard the 
noise made by the feeding of these myriad caterpillars 
could be plainly heard. They crawled over everything, 
and the sweeping and the washing down of the masses of 
caterpillars from piazzas and the walls of houses is of daily 
occurrence. An annoying feature of the invasion was the 
painful irritation caused by the insects when coming in 
contact with the skin. The hairs of the caterpillar are 
brittle and easily detached, and produce an intense irrita- 
tion when they touch the skin, and in many cases the suf- 
fering was so severe as to require the aid of a physician. 
No birds except the English sparrow have been discovered 
feeding on these caterpillars, and these took them but 
sparingly, but the sparrows themselves have driven away 
our native birds which are known to eat hairy caterpillars, 
so that in this way they may aid the insects more than 
they injure them. No predaceous insect has as yet been 
found attacking them, and no parasites. In Europe it is 
said that their thick hairs protect them from small birds, 
but they have many parasites. 

As a remedy it is recommended to remove and burn the 
egg masses in July before they hatch, which can easily be 
done on shrubs and low trees within reach. While the 
caterpillars are feeding on the surface of the leaves during 
autumn the trees should be sprayed with arsenate of lead 
or Paris green. The most effectual means of destroying 
the insect, probably, is to remove and burn the tents at the 
tips of the branches in winter with long-handled pruning- 
shears for trees of ordinary height, and ladders may be 
used for larger ones. The tents when cut should be gath- 
ered and burned at once. If these methods have been 
neglected- and the caterpillars have emerged from their 
winter quarters, the foliage should be sprayed at once with 
arsenical poison. Later, when the caterpillars are very 
numerous on a tree they may be jarred to the ground by 
striking the branches with a mallet bound with cloth, and 
if the ground is then sprayed with a strong kerosene emul- 
sion all the caterpillars with which it comes in contact will 
be destroyed. 

As long ago as the year 1734 laws were enacted in 
France requiring landowners to destroy these caterpillars. 
Later the laws were extended to include the gypsy-moth 
and some other injurious insects, and Belgium and other 
European countries have passed similar acts. These laws, 
however, are not rigidly enforced, and since the insect is 
found almost over the entire continent of Europe, the 
question of exterminating it is not considered. What is 
contemplated is the reduction of the pest to comparatively 
harmless numbers, without considering the question of its 
spread. In Massachusetts the conditions are quite dif- 
ferent, and as the insect is now found within a very lim- 
ited territory, an attempt will be made to exterminate it. 
The gypsy-moth is now found over a much greater extent 
of territory and is a more difficult insect to deal with, and 
surely if it is possible to exterminate the gypsy-moth the 
effort to suppress this new pest is worth making. 


The wisdom of the act of Congress of 1895, which 
required the publication of the annual report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in two parts, is made apparent by the 
appearance once more of the Year Book of the Depariment 
of Agriculture. Our readers will remember that the volume 
which contains the business and executive matter neces- 
sary for the Secretary to submit to the President and 
Congress is quite distinct from this Year Book, which is 
made up of papers.specially suited to interest and instruct 
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the farmers of the country and to explain in a general way 
the operations of the department for their information. It 
is not our intention to make any review of the contents of 
the book at this time, which we may say consists of some 
thirty papers, many of them illustrated, and all prepared 
by experts in various fields of agricultural inquiry. We 

ive the titles and authors of a few of these papers: “ The 

se of Steam Apparatus for Spraying,” by L. O. Howard; 
“Some Common Poisonous Plants,” by V. K. Chestnut ; 
“The Blue Jay and its Food,” by F. E. L. Beal; “ Diseases 
of Shade and Ornamental Trees,” by B. T. Galloway and 
Albert F. Woods ; “The Improvement of our Native Fruits,” 
by L. H. Bailey ; “ Pruning and Training Grapes,” by E. G. 
Lodeman. It will be seen that subjects of this kind, treated 
as they are by men of recognized standing in agricultural 
science, are worth more than mere passing notice, and these 
are followed by a hundred pages of tables,.statistics and 
condensed information, arranged for convenient reference. 
In a prefatory note by Assistant Secretary Dabney it is 
stated that these condensed statistics, together with prac- 
tical recipes and directions, have been prepared with a view 
of making this appendix a vade mecum for the farmer, so 
that the series of Year Books, which are thoroughly indexed 
for this purpose, will become a reference library of increas- 
ing value to the agriculturist. An edition of 500,000 copies 
of the Year Book has been issued for free distribution, and 
the only regret we have about this publication is that it 
has not been more carefully edited. Of course, this defect 
is well known to Mr. Dabney, who states that the material 
for this and the two preceding volumes of the series has 
been prepared by busy scientific workers in the intervals 
of other duties, and the only revision the work has received 
has been such as it was possible for an executive officer to 
give, who only had one assistant to help him. Since it 
has become the annual practice to issue such a volume 
and publish it in so large an edition, a wise economy 
suggests that it should be carefully revised and edited by 
a corps of trained specialists. 


Mr. John G. Lemmon contributes to the second part of 
volume ii. of the Bulletin of the Sierra Club a paper on the 
California Conifers, which will aid, no doubt, the enterpris- 
ing and energetic climbers of the club to recognize the 
trees they encounter in their mountain excursions and 
thus to be in a position to add to our knowledge of the dis- 
tribution of the Conifers of the California Sierras. Mr. 
Lemmon’s arrangement and treatment is practically simi- 
lar to his previous works on the same subject. The present 
part is devoted to Pinus and Larix, to be followed in a 
succeeding number of the bulletin by an account of the 
other genera of Conifers. We notice that Mr. Lemmon 
recognizes more species of Pinus than other observers con- 
sider desirable, but, after all, the limitation of species is 
largely a matter of judgment, and Mr. Lemmon’s opportu- 
nities to see these trees in their native haunts has been 
surpassed by that of only a few other observers. 


Notes. 


Redwood has been tested for paving purposes in San Fran- 
cisco, and experiments have proved that it is a satisfactory 
material. This means probably an increased demand for 
Redwood timber and the more rapid felling of the limited 
supply of that timber now standing. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle states that many letters have been 
received by the editor in reference to the Victorian medals 
spoken of in our London letter of this week. Some of these 
are written in a strain of indignation, but they generally treat 
the humorous side of the question. The editor makes the 
wise comment that, considering the delicate nature of the 
circumstances and the excellence of the intention, a discreet 
silence will be most acceptable to all concerned. 


To prove that Indiana can still turn out some of the best 
oak on the continent, Zhe Northwestern Lumberman states 
that thirty carloads of oak ship-timber have been sent from 
Wabash to Toledo in sticks from thirty to forty feet long and 
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sixteen inches square. It goes to Buffalo for use in building 
vessels for the lake marine. Of late years Indiana farmers 
have not been disposed to rush their timber to market regard- 
less of prices. The result is that much good oak is still found 
in that state. 


Peas, string-beans, celery, corn, cucumbers and eggplants 
may now be had as fresh as they ever reach the city buyer, 
since much of the present supply of these vegetables comes 
from Long Island, New Jersey and other near-by points. Tur- 
nips, carrots, potatoes, cabbage, onions and peppers also come 
from neighboring farms, as do tomatoes, while Lima beans 
are supplied from Maryland and red sweet potatoes from Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. Cauliflower and squashes are 
among the staple vegetables of the season, but the gathering 
and shipment and sales of all these products have been seri- 
ously interfered with by the frequent heavy rains of the past 
two weeks. 


In view of the attention which the flowering of Lathyrus 
splendens at Kew has attracted, Dr. Franceschi writes to say 
that the color of these flowers is hard to define, but that it is 
rather a shade of crimson than of scarlet. This Pea only 
grows in the extreme south of California and in Lower Cali- 
fornia, being a native of the high desert region of the interior. 
It adapts itself, however, to liberal watering, and in this case, 
with sufficient drainage, it will continue to grow and flower all 
summer, and not die down as it does in its native habitat, 
where it is essentially a winter bloomer. Since frost often 
occurs on these highlands, Dr. Franceschi predicts that it will 
prove hardy in those parts of England where Romneya and 
Fremontia have been grown successfully. 


The Fruit Trade Fournal quotes a complaint from Florida 
about the scarcity of fruit in that state. Of course, there is no 
lack of oranges and grape-fruit in the winter, and of berries, 

ineapples, pears and grapes in spring and early summer, and 
in the autumn there are some bananas. But just when other 
states have an abundance of fruit and fresh vegetables—that 
is, in late summer and early autumn, there is a deficiency 
which needs to be supplied. It seems odd to northern gar- 
deners that vegetables should be lacking at the season which 
is most productive here, and we should think that even if irri- 
gation or generous fertilizing was required, there ought to be 
no lack in Florida gardens at this season. As for fruits, the 
problem is more serious, but the wide-awake horticulturists 
of that state ought to be able to keep a subtropical climate in 
full producing power all the year round. 


A discussion of the merits of the newer Sweet Peas takes up 
a considerable space in The Florists’ Exchange for the current 
week, Ordinary growers do not appreciate some of the alleged 
improvements in these flowers, and it is impossible to discover 
any real difference either in form or color or habit in some of 
the varieties sent out. What we wish to call especial attention 
to is that while Mr. Eckford has for many years been the 
hybridist to whom the world looked for the best work in this 
direction, many beautiful varieties are now produced in this 
country. Some of the seedlings of Burpee, at Ford Hook, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, and those of Walker, an expert 
who is working in Oregon, are said to be equal, if not supe- 
rior, to any forms hitherto raised. It is said that Mr. Burpee 
made 373 separate tests this year, of which 348 were of named 
varieties and the remaining 25 of mixed kinds. 


We have already alluded to the fact that we are not getting 
a single bunch of bananas from Cuba, although formerly at 
least 2,000,000 bunches came from that island every year. Of 
course, there is no lack of the fruit in this country, for 
Jamaica, Porto Rico and other islands, Mexico and Central 
America have all increased their exports to supply the mar- 
ket, and so energetically have they carried on the work that 
bananas are now cheaper than ever, and the supply has kept 
increasing to meet a constantly growing éunenl. Materially, 
this must be a great loss to Cuba, and, indeed, it is a loss to 
American capital, for the great importing firms had planta- 
tions covering thousands of acres, and eastern Cuba was 
rapidly becoming a continuous banana garden. A large part 
of the plantations have been destroyed during the war and the 
most fertile part of the island is now producing nothing of value. 


Mr. Charles A. Keffer, in writing on the forest fire laws of 
Minnesota, says that legislation of this sort acts quite as much 
as an educational as a prohibitive force. In his travels through 
Minnesota, in both prairie and forest regions, Mr. Keffer fre- 
—_ saw copies of the law in schools and post-offices. 

therwise careless citizens have thus had their attention called 
to this important matter, and the most prolific cause of forest 
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fires, thoughtlessness or carelessness, has been averted ; for 
there can be no question that neglect or lack of proper care in 
the kindling and extinguishing of useful fires is a most prolific 
source of danger to the forest. The pleasure-seeker, whose 
attention has been attracted at every station between his city 
home and his outing-place, is awakened to the damage 
his carelessness may cause. The woodsman, to whom life- 
long familiarity with camp-fires has only brought indifference 
in his handling, will be arrested and restrained by the knowl- 
edge that such carelessness is criminal. The railroad employee 
will be more and more careful in cleaning his right-of-way, 
knowing the danger of dismissal which is likely to result if his 
company is held responsible for damage that he has caused. 


The Maryland peach crop, especially that on the Eastern 
Shore, was seriously injured by a frost on the 2oth of April, 
which killed a large portion of the fruit-buds in the tidewater 
section of the state. Butitis true also that the curculio has 
done an uncommon amount of injury, as the great number 
of specked peaches coming to this market indicates. Peach 
growers have never felt the necessity of combating the curculio 
as plum growers are compelled to do. And certainly they have 
not yet taken ordinary precautions against this danger. Last 
year the peach crop was unusually large and the overloaded 
trees produced much small and inferior fruit, which was 
allowed to remain in the orchard. This gave the curculio an 
unusual opportunity, and Professor W. G. Johnson, the state 
entomologist, suggested to the growers last fall that it would 
be wise policy to destroy as many of the small peaches as 
possible so as to prevent the larve of the curculio from enter- 
ing the ground for pupation. There is no doubt that if this had 
been done the crop would have been less seriously injured. 
The fact that Professor Johnson predicted this danger ought to 
lead peach growers to listen more carefully to expert counsel 
in the future. 


Certain species of Cattleya, notably the ever-varying forms 
of C. Gaskelliana, are found in the highest branches of the 
giant trees which form the primeval forests of many of the 
valleys of Venezuela. In order to get the best plants these 
trees are felled, and from the harvest thus produced only the 
very finest plants are taken, the smaller ones being left to 
perish with their natural supports on the ground. In writing of 
these facts, a correspondent of 7he Orchid Review says that 
mariy valleys are thus stripped of their virgin forests and 
many of the finest species of Orchids are being surely exter- 
minated. Even now the well-known Oncidium Papillio is 
getting scarce in Trinidad. Mention is made of a collector 
who took 1,500 fine plants of Cattleya Gaskelliana from 
Venezuela, but in order to do this he had cleared out a valley 
and left 10,000 small plants and seedlings to perish. Only 
plants like the 1,500 selected ones would meet the demands of 
his London employer, and the enormous cost of transportation 
from any distance inland in South America makes this destruc- 
tive system necessary to one who wishes to make his expedi- 
tion pay. It is to be hoped that the Government of Venezuela 
will put some check on this vandalism, as has been found 
necessary in other countries. 


Delaware, Niagara, Moore’s Early and the small green 
Thompson’s Seedless grapes are all represented in our mar- 
kets now, and come from South Carolina and Georgia. Black 
Hamburg and White Muscat of Alexandria grapes, from New- 
port glass houses, are seen in the fancy-fruit stores, and sell 
for $1.50 a pound. Alligator pears, from Caraccas, were seen 
here last week, and some of the same fruit has since arrived 
from Colon. Green ginger-root, from Jamaica, is one of the 
latest receipts among new products of the season, and the first 
eastern apricots are now arriving from the interior of this state. 
The supply of pineapples is beginning to decline, but many 
other fruits, such as apples, pears and plums, are coming in 
increased quantities, and indeed the supply of fruits in this 
city was never larger nor more varied. During last week 
eighty-four car-loads of California fruits were sold here, the 
largest weekly sale made this summer. Tragedy prunes are 
especially plentiful, as are Bartlett pears, and the latter arenow 
of large size and highly colored. Decker, Foster and Early 
Crawford peaches are among the best sorts now coming from 
California. Afew peaches are coming from New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland, as well as from North and South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, but none of these are of the first quality. 
Even the largest and best in baskets containing eighteen se- 
lected fruits for $1.00, are only notable for their extra size, since 
they lack colorand flavor. Wild Goose plums and cherries, from 
near by, are becoming scarce, and raspberries and blackber- 
ries have proved perishable stock during the persistent rains 
of the past fortnight. 





